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THE SURVIVAL VALUE OF MIRACLE 



JOHN M. MECKLIN 
University of Pittsburgh 



The forces that have invalidated the traditional conception of 
miracle in the mind of the modern man are now a matter of history. 1 
The earliest and perhaps the most influential of these has been the 
application of exact scientific method to the phenomena of nature 
and of human society. The geometrical figure and the abstract 
algebraical formula have transformed the vague guesses of the poet, 
the speculations of the philosopher, and the dogmas of the theo- 
logian into tangible and accurate forms of thought capable of 
practical use and exact verification. 2 The effect of the clear white 
light of scientific method upon man's conception of nature and of 
God is simply incalculable. When the game of cards was first 
introduced into Geneva, toward the close of the fourteenth century, 
it was viewed with suspicion because of its mysterious compli- 
cations. The authorities forbade the playing of the game when 
there was a comet on the horizon in order not to vex still further an 
offended heaven. 3 But when Newton and Halley, aided by the 
mathematical and astronomical work of their predecessors, were 
able to plot the orbit of the comet and reduce it to law, the super- 
stitious fear of this celestial portent disappeared. No one passage 
of Holy Writ has caused the shedding of more innocent blood than 
the command of Exod. 22:18, "Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live." But when in 1563 John Wier of Cleves dared to rise in the 
midst of theologians and judges who were holding solemn inqui- 
sition over shrieking and blaspheming lunatics, and assert that 
that they were not bewitched but mentally diseased, he began the 

1 White, A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology, I, chap, xiii; Lecky, 
History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe, I, chaps, i, ii; 
A. C. McGiffert, The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas, chaps, iii, v, vii. 

2 J. T. Merz, A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, I, 312 ff. 

3 E. Doumergue, Jean Calvin, III, 433. 
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movement afterward carried out by Tuke, Pinel, and modern 
psychiatrists that finally brought sweet reasonableness into one 
of the darkest and most grewsome phases of Western Christianity. 1 

Thanks to the benign spread of scientific method, we no longer, 
as formerly, fall back upon fairies and ghosts, witches and warlocks, 
devils and angels for the solution of our mysteries. Almost 
instinctively we view the world as ruled by law. Hence arises 
the distrust of the traditional conception of miracle. It is not 
that men have taken the trouble to disprove the miraculous, but 
that traditional miracle has simply become superfluous to the 
modern way of thinking. It belongs to the intellectual impedi- 
menta. If believed in at all, it is accepted on other grounds than 
that of its rationality. 

In the slow process of the application of the results of scientific 
method to miracle, the leader was a gentle-spirited, "thought- 
bewildered" spectacle-grinder of the seventeenth century. Spinoza 
challenged the traditional idea of miracle as unworthy of the 
infinite perfections of God. 2 Hume, ignoring the skeptical impli- 
cations of his own philosophy, made use of the idea of the uni- 
formity of nature to assert that miracle could be predicated only 
when the falsity of the testimony upon which it was based would 
be a greater miracle than any alleged miraculous event. 3 A small 
library of controversial literature has gathered around the few 
pages Hume devoted to the problem. German theological ration- 
alism, led by the Tubingen school, joined forces with the skeptical 
philosophers and the scientists in rejecting miracles in the sacred 
records also. The conclusions of the historical critic and the 
scientist received literary interpretation and popularization through 
Renan, Lecky, and Arnold. Finally, through the influence of the 
scientific materialism of the first half of the nineteenth century, 
miracle became taboo and was able to maintain itself only in the 
ranks of the devoutly orthodox. Darwin's epoch-making work, 
Origin of Species (1859), seemed to strengthen in the realm of 
biological science the general opposition to miracle and furthered 

1 White, op. tit., II, 122. 

2 Tract. Theol.-Pol., VI, 11. 

3 Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding, sec. 10. 
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a mechanistic and deterministic philosophy of evolution in which 
miracle was superfluous. 

As a result of the tremendous pressure exerted by the triumphs 
of science, the general attitude of both orthodox and liberal theo- 
logians toward miracle has become distinctly apologetic. This 
appears even in the eagerness with which the staunchly orthodox 
seize upon any of the conclusions or concessions of science that 
seem to support miracle. 1 A prominent Boston divine some eight 
or nine years ago gave us an eloquent and deeply spiritual dis- 
cussion of miracle, the conclusion of which was that "the fate of 
Jesus and his gospel is in no way bound up with the fate of the 
miracle." 2 The progressive pastor is advising that miracle be 
avoided in the pulpit as much as possible because it is a hindrance 
rather than a help. 3 It is even asserted that miracle itself was not 
necessary, as is usually contended, for the authentication of Jesus' 
person and teachings to the men of his time. 4 A critical New 
Testament scholar seeks to eliminate miracle entirely by the strict 
application of the scientific method. He asserts that alleged 
miracles fall into two classes. The first includes the healing of 
disease, the casting out of devils, and the like, which admit of 
explanation and are not therefore miracles. The second class 
includes the raising from the dead, the feeding of the multitude, 
and like occurrences which would be genuine miracles if they really 
had happened, but which could not have happened since they 
involve a "breach of natural law." 5 Thus pastor and scholar of 
the liberal wing seem generally to have reached the conclusion 
that, all things considered, miracle should no longer be emphasized. 

Yet the problem of miracle in the Christian faith is not solved 
by simply ignoring it. The modern world, schooled in scientific 

1 Johnson, "The Miracles and History," Princeton Theological Review, VIII, 
529 ff.; J. A. MacCulloch, article on "Miracles," Hastings' Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics. 

' George A. Gordon, Religion and Miracle, p. 130. 

3 C. S£ Patton, "Miracles and the Modern Preacher," American Journal of 
Theology, XX, 105 ff. 

4 Frank Hugh Foster, "The New Testament Miracles: An Investigation of Their 
Function," American Journal of Theology, XII, 369 ff. 

s J. M. Thompson, Miracles in the New Testament (1911). 
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method and convinced of the uniformity of nature, will have none 
of the traditional conception of miracle as essentially an inter- 
ruption of this uniformity. The candid student of the Gospels 
must see, however, that any attempt to read into these simple 
records later scientific or theological distinctions is unjust to the 
writers themselves. It makes them father ideas totally foreign to 
their conception of God and nature. If we are to accept the records 
at all, we must recognize that miracle is an integral part of the 
early Christian world-view. A non-miraculous Christ would have 
been at once discredited by both Jew and gentile. To the his- 
torian he would be a greater miracle than the Christ of history. 
For Jesus and his followers miracle was a natural and necessary 
manifestation of religious life and power. The problem therefore 
is one of doing justice to the early Christian point of view, and 
at the same time of evaluating miracle if possible in terms of 
modern life. 

It is entirely to the credit of the orthodox critic that he insists 
upon the right of the sacred records to tell their own story. If 
Luke narrated in all good faith the story of the virgin birth, 
the descent of the Pentecostal flames, the blinding of Elymas, the 
tragic taking off of Ananias, he should at least be allowed the 
benefit of his honest convictions. A candid historical criticism 
demands as much. Renan is certainly mistaken in the assertion 
that "the miracle was a violence done to Jesus by his age, a con- 
cession demanded by the necessity of the hour. Hence the exorcist 
and the thaumaturgist are discredited while the religious reformer 
will live forever." 1 The orthodox scholar is nearer the truth 
when he insists that miracle is part and parcel of the thought of 
Jesus. To ignore it is to fail to enter into the secret of his spiritual 
enthusiasm or to understand his world-view. 

Allusion has been made to scholarly attempt to show that even 
from the standpoint of the New Testament times, miracle was not 
necessary to the moral and spiritual influence of Jesus. 2 But it 
is not convincing. It is probably true, as the writer contends, that 

1 Vie de Jesus, p. 279. 

1 Frank Hugh Foster, "The New Testament Miracles: An Investigation of Their 
Function," American Journal of Theology, XII, 369-91. 
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the deciding factor was the commanding nature of the character of 
Jesus and his spiritual power. "He spoke as one having author- 
ity." But the natural and inevitable instrument of the age through 
which spiritual power found expression was miracle. Jesus 
addressed a people who had long been accustomed to associate 
miraculous endowment with spiritual enthusiasm and power. 
Moses and the elders manifested the presence of the power of 
Jahweh by mighty works. The chosen instruments of God — 
Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha — were necessarily miracle-workers. 
Tense spiritual enthusiasms, the so-called pneumatic endowments 
of the early Christians, were always attended with miracles. 1 
Miracles were frequently associated with teachers and intellectual 
leaders of the age, such as Plotinus. 2 The fact that a later more 
critical age has discounted miracle is no reflection upon the moral 
integrity of Jesus. Much of the finest moral enthusiasm of early 
Christianity was inspired by eschatological ideas which we deem 
mistaken and later by monasticism. Yet the spiritual triumphs 
of Paul or of Jerome and St. Francis are none the less precious 
because certain of their ideas were in time discredited. To as- 
sume that Jesus was forced "either to renounce his mission or 
become a thaumaturgist" 3 presupposes a lack of harmony with 
the ideas of his age which we have no grounds for assuming. 4 
Again the conservative scholar, especially if he has mystical 
affiliations, finds himself thoroughly at home in the anti-intellec- 
tualistic world-view of Jesus where miracle is but the "breaking 
through" of forces that encircle the saint and are making for the 
regeneration of the world. Perhaps the fundamental weakness of 
Christianity, a weakness that is strongly reflected in traditional 
theology, is that it is more interested in saving than in under- 
standing the world. It becomes thereby constantly exposed to 
the mistake of trying to redeem a world which it does not thoroughly 

1 Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity, pp. 146 ff . 

' Zeller, Philosophic der Griechen, IV, Zweiter Theil, pp. 524 ff. 

J Renan, op. cit., p. 268. 

* Renan, however, practically justifies Jesus' use of the miracle in this statement: 
"Telle est la faiblesse de l'esprit humain que les meilleures causes ne sont gagnees 
d'ordinaire que par de mauvaises raisons" (op. cit., p. 268). 
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comprehend. Not even Augustine, probably the greatest intel- 
lect Christianity has produced, was courageous enough to insist 
with the Greeks that there can be no right action without clear 
insight. The world, especially in Jesus' day, was intellectually 
bankrupt; not knowledge for knowledge's sake was the goal, but 
any knowledge that would bring arapal-ia., or peace of soul. All 
problems of logic, ethics, God, nature, and society were subordi- 
nated to the supreme problem of soul-salvation. The scientific 
question whether miracle was a priori possible was never raised — 
in fact, could not be raised in the existing state of knowledge. The 
question of the reality of miracle was approached from the stand- 
point of its immediate moral and religious associations, and it is 
a familiar fact that religious enthusiasm has been the mistaken 
sponsor for every possible sort of logical as well as moral fallacy. 1 
Finally, attention must be drawn to the fact that for the 
oriental mind the spiritual world is full of superabundant creative 
activity. The Oriental moves in an atmosphere of transmigrations 
of souls, virgin births, divine revelations. The line between the 
natural and the supernatural is shadowy and uncertain. Religious 
truth as a passive, scientifically objective entity hardly exists; 
it is known only as felt in the plastic, dynamic, shifting religious 
consciousness. For this reason even the gospel of Jesus suffers 
from the "literal-minded savagery" 2 of the Occidental. Only the 
sympathetic spiritual imagination can fully enter the supernatural 
world in which Jesus lived. But here a word of warning is neces- 
sary. The very sympathy of the devout soul with the oriental 
supernaturalism of Jesus and his followers may prove a snare. 
The constant emphasis of the supernatural has undoubtedly driven 
men to an ultra-scientific explanation of religious phenomena. The 
so-called religion of science is largely a revolt against the uncritical 
superlatives of the religion of supernaturalism. It is dangerous to 
lay exaggerated emphasis upon the transcendental in religion or 
philosophy. The religious imagination needs the safe and salutary 
check of science. The Uteral-mindedness of science is nothing 
but an insistence upon a decent regard for the demands of 

1 Sumner, Folkways, p. 521 fi. 

' Hocking, Meaning of God in Human Experience, p. 149. 
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common-sense. Without it we may drift in an opalescent sea of 
emotionalism as charming as it is futile and evanescent. If ever 
supernaturalism is rejected entirely it will be from the imperative 
demand for a clearer formulation of moral and spiritual values 
than it makes possible. There is a profound truth in Nietzsche's 
dictum, that religion is constantly being shipwrecked upon morals. 
The conservative is prepared by his acceptance of the gospel 
records at their face value to enter whole-heartedly into the reli- 
gious atmosphere of Jesus, but difficulties immediately arise. How 
can he conscientiously reconcile such widely divergent world-views 
as that of the man of the first century and that of the man of the 
twentieth? For Jesus and his disciples, as we have seen, the 
natural and supernatural were not sharply distinguished. God was 
very close to his saints and manifested his presence and favor in 
miraculous fashion. It was entirely natural for the spirit-filled 
man to prophecy, heal the sick, cast out devils, and even to raise the 
dead. The distinction between the natural and supernatural was 
simply a matter of spiritual nearness to, and co-operation with, 
God. The problem of nature's "unbroken causal nexus" never 
entered the thought of the early Christian. The point of depart- 
ure for the understanding of miracle for the early Christian as for 
the man of antiquity was not the idea of the uniformity of nature 
but rather the sense of free, creative activity of the personal will. 
Miracle was simply the manipulation of the ordinary course of 
events, without effort, by some superior power, gods, or spirits, 
just as man, within the limits of his own sphere, controls those 
things that are within his power. 1 The presuppositions of such 
an idea of miracle are, first, the ignorance of natural law, second, 
the feeling of the intimate relation of God to man. The miracles 
of the biblical records differ from those of contemporary accounts 
solely in the moral earnestness and spiritual idealism that accom- 
panied them. This, rather than their historicity, has secured 
their acceptance by the religious mind. There is nothing so 
purifying, so elevating, so disarming to criticism as a lofty moral 
enthusiasm. 

1 Sabatier, Esquisse d'une philosophic de la religion d'aprls la psychologie et I'his- 
toire, p. 68. 
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The modern man, owing to the effect of scientific progress, 
has lost forever the naive religious attitude of the early Christian. 
The apologist for miracle therefore finds himself in this rather 
unpleasant predicament: He must defend the New Testament 
account in its entirety, including the objective reality of miracle, 
before a world which has lost the mental background of the primi- 
tive Christian which alone made miracles real and spiritually 
significant. The conservative finds himself obliged to combine the 
ancient conception of miracle as an unusual and supernatural event 
with the modern idea of the uniformity of law. Miracle becomes 
thereby "an event in the external world" and yet an event "due 
to the immediate power of God." This reduces miracle to a 
curious zwischen Ding; it belongs to the world of human experience, 
and yet it is not of that world. It is "an inner-worldly act of an 
outer-worldly actor." 1 It does not violate secondary causes and 
yet "it is an insertion into the already evolving series of second 
causes of something entirely new, which, although joined to the 
series of natural causes, is not in any sense their product, and not 
within their power to produce even under the divine control." 2 

This gives us a vicious dualism with strong deistic implications. 
God is made to function in two different r61es, first as an extra- 
neous, transcendent wonder-worker who intervenes at stated times 
and interrupts, or at least supplements, the natural causal nexus 
of his original plan with an immediate exhibition of divine power, 
and secondly as the orderly, law-abiding God of providence, who 
directs all things by fixed causal relations. If emphasis is laid 
upon the immanental activity of God and miracle is subsumed under 
a more comprehensive divine plan, of which miracle itself and the 
causal nexus of nature are constituent elements, then miracle 
ceases to be miracle; it is only the manifestation of higher, more 
comprehensive law. What appears to the sense to be miraculous 
is in reality a part of an orderly sequence that is not properly 
understood. This saves the integrity of the divine plan, but 
sacrifices the reality of miracle. On the other hand, if we are asked 

1 Le Bosquet, "Classification of Miracles," American Journal of Theology, XV, 
S69. 

* Hodge, "What Is a Miracle ?" The Princeton Theological Review, XIV, 261, 262. 
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to accept the reality of miracle as an event that is unusual, abnormal, 
and supernatural, as it undoubtedly was to the early Christian, 
we are forced to say that the inspired writers were mistaken, or 
we must accept the unworthy conception of a deity who changes 
his own laws in an arbitrary fashion and descends to the level of 
the prestidigitator to accomplish his ends. This saves the his- 
torical veracity of the sacred writers and the reality of miracle, 
but at the sacrifice of the divine dignity. Orthodox supernatural- 
ism, because of its fidelity to the world-view of the sacred writers, 
has been forced to affiliate itself with the latter position. But 
the modern man, dominated by the idea of nature's uniformity 
and self-sufficiency, feels small need of such an absentee deity and 
is inclined to elbow him out of the universe. Indeed, it is by con- 
stant insistence upon the objective reality of biblical miracles, and 
the consequent identification of the divine activity with the strange, 
the abnormal, the inscrutable, that we tend "to make God less 
and less necessary and even to return to atheism." 1 

The traditional conception of miracle also presents serious 
epistemological difficulties. It is conceded that "the defender of 
miracles must be prepared to accept the responsibility of showing, 
not only that the occurrences are inexplicable, but that they are 
beyond the capacity of natural agency." 2 But it may very well 
be said that if an event is from the very nature of its occurrence 
"inexplicable," and laps over into another world of which we have 
no knowledge we are not even in the position to affirm that it is 
a miracle unless we wish to understand the miraculous as a synonym 
for the mysterious and unknowable. McCosh felt this difficulty 
and suggested a way out through intuitionalism. What we are 
really asked to believe is that there is a higher law of nature which 
at times interferes with natural law as we know it, although we have 
no information whatever as to the operation of this higher law. We 
are asked not only to accept this unknown higher law as of equal 
validity with the known law of nature in explaining the miraculous 
event, but this unknown higher law must necessarily take prece- 

1 Borden P. Bowne, "Concerning Miracle," Harvard Theological Review, 1910, 
p. 146. 

* McCosh, The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural, pp. no, in. 
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dence over the known laws of nature since it alone takes in the 
entire sweep of the infinite plan of God that includes the natural 
order. 1 The facts of science and of experience are thereby placed 
at the mercy of theological dogma or metaphysical speculations. 

The logical tergiversations necessitated by the defense of 
miracle are aptly illustrated by a recent writer who alludes to a 
gospel miracle as an "inexplicable fact."* The miracle is "inexpli- 
cable" because it transcends the course of experience and the laws 
of thought. This inexplicable character is a sine qua non of its 
miraculousness. At the same time, it is a "fact" because it is an 
integral part of a higher causal relation of which we have no 
knowledge whatever. But just what is meant by an "inexpli- 
cable fact" ? The spectator may say that the disappearance of the 
lady in the sleight-of-hand performance is an "inexplicable fact." 
But by "fact" he includes only the data given him by his senses 
before and after the trick. He does not include as part of the 
"fact" a theory of the miraculous suspension or violation of 
nature's laws. No possible experience of our own and no amount 
of testimony of the experience of others can ever bring miracle 
under the category of "fact," for the very simple reason that 
by hypothesis it belongs to the supersensuous. The senses can 
only tell us that a given experience is extraordinary or inexpli- 
cable; to say that it is due to supernatural causes is in every case 
an assumption based entirely upon religious prepossessions. To 
speak of a miracle, then, as a "fact" is to juggle with words. A 
miracle may be a postulate of religious belief or of philosophical 
speculation, never an objective datum of experience. 

In the light of what has just been said it will be seen that there 
is a pathetic element in the eagerness with which apologists cite 
the discoveries of science as supporting miracle. Reference is 
made to the progress of science as not being unfriendly to the 
supernatural, to the triumphs of idealism over materialism in 
philosophy, to the progress of discovery and invention as height- 

1 C. S. Pattern, "Miracles and the Modern Preacher," American Journal of 
Theology, XX, 105. 

' MacCulloch, article on "Miracles," Hasting' s Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, p. 682b. 
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ening our sense of the boundlessness of reality and the mystery of 
the universe, to the monistic implications of expanding knowledge 
as strengthening the belief in "one God" and "one law" that 
includes miracle and science as parts of one divine unity. Particu- 
lar emphasis is laid on the general admission of the historical 
veracity of the healing acts of Jesus as indicating the reliability 
of the gospel narratives and supporting the miraculous elements. 1 
The logic of this is not convincing. Pausanias, the famous Greek 
traveler, made a tour of the cities of Greece from 160 to 174 a.d. 
His descriptions of the altars, temples, basilicas, statues, and innu- 
merable art treasures have been verified within the last half- 
century by the archaeologist's spade, often to the smallest and 
most trifling details. Yet no scholar for that reason lends any 
greater credence to good Pausanias' pious accounts of the mar- 
velous performances of gods and men given with the utmost faith 
in their verity. How long will it be until we shall have the same 
canons of historical criticism for Luke and Paul as for Herodotus 
and Pausanias ? 

The modern apologist's uncritical exploitation of science in 
favor of his cause reminds one of the tendency of the spiritualist 
to place X-rays and table-levitation, wireless telegraphy and 
telepathy upon the same footing. Certainly there is something 
grotesque, almost sacrilegious, in a recent attempt to utilize the 
modern theories of matter in support of the resurrection of Jesus. 
Ether, electrons, corpuscles, and the like are all marshaled in 
mechanical, materialistic array in support of the simple, devout 
narrative of the empty tomb. It is argued: 

If these theories of matter be true, might not Christ's body be resolvable 
without corruption into the ultimate constituents of matter and then re-formed 
as a new ethereal body, since ether is submaterial, the indwelling spirit mould- 
ing it as if it were a material body, yet not subject to the limitations of such 
a body ? At all events these new theories lessen the difficulties in the way of 
accepting the Resurrection. 3 

Such a pseudo-scientific rationalization of the beautiful gospel 
story destroys its spiritual charm entirely. We must go back to 

1 Johnson, "Miracles and History," Princeton Theological Review, VIII, 545. 
' J. A. MacCulloch, article on "Miracles," Basting's Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, p. 683. 
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the pious explanations of animal nature gathered in the monkish 
compilation Physiologies of the early Middle Ages to find a parallel 
to such a scandalous violation of the spirit and intent both of 
science and of religion. 

To assert, however, that the traditional idea of miracle is pass- 
ing is not equivalent to saying that miracle itself has lost its interest. 
There are many reasons for thinking that miracle belief in some 
form or other will always be a factor in religious experience. The 
"will to believe" seems to be a universal human characteristic 
found among the most ardent devotees of exact science as well 
as among religionists. 1 It has been suggested that so far from los- 
ing our interest in miracle we are now ready for its fresh discussion 
and intelligent evaluation. 2 

Of fundamental importance for the re-evaluation of miracle 
was the revolution wrought in the thinking of men by the theory 
of evolution. The traditional idea of miracle had as its back- 
ground the conception of a static carpenter-universe ruled by 
fixed laws and shot through with the eternal and unalterable 
design of its Creator. Miracle was but the breaking through of 
this ordered plan by its Deviser in the interest of higher spiritual 
values. When Darwin published his Origin of Species, in 1859, he 
seemed to give this traditional world-view its death blow. Nature 
became all at once self-sufficient. Miracle and even God seemed 
superfluous, almost antagonistic to nature, now suddenly become 
architect of her own destiny. Seldom are articles of faith killed 
in an argument. More often they perish through disuse; in 
fact, the belief for which we can find no use has already begun 
to die. Hence there are multitudes of moderns, imbued with the 
scientific world-view, who are ready to reply to any apologist for 
miracle in the traditional sense as LaPlace replied when criticized 
by Napoleon for not mentioning God in his Mechanique celeste, 
"Sire, je n'ai pas besoin de cette hypothdse." 

1 Joseph Jastrow, "The Will to Believe in the Supernatural," Nineteenth Century, 
March, 1911, pp. 471-86. 

a W. A. Brown, "The Permanent Significance of Miracle for Religion," the 
Dudleian Lecture for 1915 at Harvard University, published in the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, VIII, 301. 
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The mechanical interpretation of the universe suggested by- 
Darwin and elaborated into a philosophical system by Spencer 
aroused vigorous protests. To be sure, Darwin confessed that 
"with respect to the causes of variability we are very ignorant at 
all points." But by placing the chief emphasis on the selective 
effect of the forces of nature upon variations, he suggested a deter- 
ministic world-view inimical to any satisfactory interpretation of 
personality or of moral and spiritual values. This was still further 
emphasized in the agnostic philosophy of Spencer and was not 
escaped even in the later theistic and idealistic interpretations of 
evolution. As a trenchant critic of evolution has remarked: 

Under a sheer evolutionary account of man, the world of real persons, the 
world of individual responsibility with its harmony of spontaneous dutifulness 

disappears. With it disappears the genuine personality of God This 

discovery that the leading conceptions of the evolutional philosophy are 
opposed to the vital conceptions underlying the historical religion of our 
Western civilization, of course does not in the least settle the merits of the 
issue between these conceptions in the court of rational evidence. But the 
interests at stake touch everything that imparts to human life the highest 
worth, and all that our past culture has taught us most to value. These 
interests, it may well be contended, are so great as to justify us in challenging 
any theory that threatens them. 1 

Twenty years have passed since this challenge of Spencerian 
evolution was uttered in the interest of religion. Meanwhile an 
entire change has taken place in our scientific outlook. Science 
has lost much of its old, hard, law-bound, deterministic atmosphere 
We find world-famed physicists, astronomers, and psychologists 
interested in visions, observing spectral arms and spirit voices, 
and feeling not one whit disgraced thereby. Even the scientists 
are not ashamed to confess "the will to believe in the supernatural." 
Furthermore, the spirit of old Heraclitus has invaded our science 
and philosophy. We live in a plastic universe, replete with 
creative energy. The "block universe" of the Hegelians has 
given place to the "open universe " of the pragmatist. The prophet 
of this new order is Bergson. He has given us a brilliant picture 
of an ever-changing, growing, striving world. This vision lifts 
from our hearts the stifling weight of determinism. For Bergson 

1 G. H. Howison, The Limits of Evolution, p. 7. 
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"there are no things, there are only actions." God himself "has 
nothing of the already made; he is unceasing life, action, freedom." 1 
In place of the mechanical and deterministic evolution of Spencer, 
Bergson offers us a developmental process the essence of which is 
spontaneity, creativity. As opposed to the absolute creation of 
traditional theology he champions a creative evolution. He 
recognizes no absolute teleology. Not even God can tell the 
beginning from the end; for the deity himself existence is one vast 
adventure. 2 The very heart of Bergson's philosophy is freedom; 
life is the measure of reality. In such a world-view the traditional 
conception of miracle as an interruption of fixed laws or a mani- 
festation of higher law, is meaningless. But miracle in the sense 
of the setting-free of energy, creative activity, becomes part of the 
eternal order of things. Instead of being the unusual, the abnor- 
mal, miracle is now the hallmark of reality, the token of life and 
growth. 

The influence of the philosophical movement represented by 
Bergson upon the idea of miracle has been still further strength- 
ened by recent tendencies in psychology. There is an inclination 
on the part of psychologists to take action as the point of departure 
in the science of the mind. In fact, psychology has been defined 
as "the science of behavior." 3 Not that consciousness does not 
play its part; behavior must ultimately be interpreted through 
consciousness. But the material for the growth as well as for the 
interpretation of personality comes through action. The child in 
its efforts to reproduce "social copy" stumbles upon variations or 
inventions which mean, not only new accretions of experience, but 
also new increments to the self. The new self, or to be more exact, 
each modification and enrichment of the old self, is only attained 
through the conscious and creative reinterpretation of the old in 
terms of the new by the child. It is his own will, therefore, and 
not another's that is ever achieving, inventing, re-evaluating, and 
through this process he arrives at an understanding of his own per- 

1 Creative Evolution, p. 248. 

3 E. C. Wilm, "Bergson and the Philosophy of Religion," Biblical World, 
XLII, 281. 

' Pillsbury, Essentials of Psychology, p. 5. 
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sonality and likewise impresses his individuality upon his fellows. 1 
It is then in these most intimate and vital experiences of the 
developing soul-life that we find the measure of personality both 
human and divine. Creativity, spontaneity, power of initiative, 
these are the ear-marks of the personal and intelligent will. 

If, therefore, to be a person is to be a creator, a miracle-worker, 
if you please, it follows that to believe in a personal God is to 
believe in miracle; a theistic faith implies the acceptance of miracle 
as a necessary manifestation of divine creative personality. A god 
who is no miracle-worker is either dead or never existed. In 
a godless universe miracle would degenerate into a mere chance 
happening, the slipping of a cog in the machine. The notion of 
miracle as a corollary of personality is openly expressed or implied 
in almost every modern attempt to define miracle. "Belief in 
God," we are told, "stands simply for the position that if God is 
alive, he must reveal himself in definite acts. A God merely 
postulated or inferred by the human mind does no miracles." 2 All 
things partake of the miraculous in the sense that they "root in 
the ever-living, ever-working will of God. They are also miracles 
in the sense that they cannot be deduced in their successive phases 
from antecedent conditions, but continually proceed from the 
activity of the Divine." 3 The "heart of the miracle-belief is 
divine activity. Miracle is the way in which man confesses his 

faith in a God who can do things and is doing them It 

expresses the creative aspect of religion." 4 

The tendency to see in miracle an outstanding characteristic 
of divine personality has far-reaching implications for our con- 
ception of God. In the traditional view miracle was a rather 

1 Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations, pp. 114 ff. 

1 Wendland, Miracles and Christianity, p. 1. 

s Borden P. Bowne, "Concerning Miracles," Harvard Theological Review, III, 
156, iS7- 

* Professor William Adams Brown, "The Permanent Significance of Miracle for 
Religion," Harvard Theological Review, VIII, 311. A knowledge of this exceedingly 
suggestive essay, delivered originally as the Dudleian Lecture at Harvard for 1915, 
is almost indispensable for an understanding of the new conception of miracle. Inci- 
dentally it will show the valuable work of liberal scholarship in conserving fundamental 
religious concepts and reshaping them to meet the needs of modern life. 
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casual and unimportant phase of divine activity. Under natural 
and normal conditions God was thought to work through laws, and 
this law-abiding phase of his activity rather than the occasional 
and spectacular violations of an established order was supposed 
to give us the most trustworthy insight into his nature. This 
made it possible to ascribe to the deity a more or less self-centered 
existence in which he was able to exercise the eternal and unchange- 
able perfections of his divine nature untrammeled by the conditions 
in a fleeting and transient world. But what is the situation when 
miracle, or evidence of personal initiative, of divine creative energy, 
becomes the characteristic proof of God's existence? How is it 
possible for God to be constantly initiating new forces in the uni- 
verse without himself partaking of those changes? Is not the 
price that such a miracle-working God must pay for his activity 
a necessary delimitation of his infinite perfections ? The problem, 
of course, is as old as Aristotle. Aquinas, following the lead of the 
great Stagirite, suggested a solution in his distinction between 
"actuality" and "potentiality." 1 He has been imitated by many 
Protestant scholastics. The problem, however, was not so pressing 
when men still clung to the idea of a carpenter-universe with un- 
alterable laws. But today, when men think in terms of evolution 
and even describe reality as an eternal flux, the situation is entirely 
different. All credit therefore must be given to Mr. F. H. Johnson, 
who in his book God in Evolution courageously accepts the logic 
of the situation and attempts to describe the r61e of an active 
miracle-working God in a plastic, changing, striving world. If 
his God is not quite as dignified and perhaps not as worshipful as 
the aristocratic deity of traditional theology, one must respect his 
courage, his moral integrity, and the thoroughly whole-hearted 
fashion in which he has linked his destiny to that of the universe 
he seeks to save. 

Granting that miracle in the sense of evidence of divine initia- 
tive, or of creative energy in the universe, is of fundamental impor- 
tance for our belief in God's existence and our interpretation of his 
character, we have still to decide what are the ear-marks of miracle. 

1 Contra Gentiles, I, chap, xvi, quoted by Thomas J. Gerrard, "Bergson and the 
Divine Fecundity," Catholic World, XCVII, 640. 
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The believing heart inclines to look upon events of surprising or 
wonderful character, that bring insight into truth, that reassure 
faith and exhibit the creative activity of infinite goodness in the 
universe, as miracles. It is evident, therefore, that no objective 
test of miracle can ever prove satisfactory. The failure to recog- 
nize this fact has brought about the shipwreck of the traditional 
idea of miracle. In the traditional sense miracle is usually op- 
posed to fixed natural law. The test of miracle is thus found in 
objective conditions, in the fixed causal nexus of nature. Not faith 
and emotional attitudes, but the canons of science are made the 
court of last appeal. It will be seen at once that the old miracle- 
apologetic has thus set for itself an impossible task. It finds itself 
forced to assume that every alleged miracle cannot be explained in 
terms of natural law, either at present or at any future stage of 
scientific progress. Such a statement, science of course refuses 
to accept. 1 The modern protagonists of miracle recognize the 
difficulty and meet it for the most part with the frank acknowl- 
edgment that miracle can never be made a matter of final object- 
ive proof. In its last analysis it is a matter of belief, of subjective 
attitude. At most it is a phase of reality which faith alone enables 
us to grasp. For faith provides for miracle both its rationale and 
its religious value. 

It would seem then that in addition to the plastic and dynamic 
conception of the universe made familiar to us by Bergson's rein- 
terpretation of evolution and by the contribution of functional and 
voluntaristic psychology to our idea of personality, there is a third 
factor making for the re-evaluation of miracle in modern thought — 
namely, the tendency to find in subjective experiences the source 
of religious truth and the measure of religious values. 

The movement in religious thought that paved the way for 
this subjective evaluation of miracle dates from Schleiermacher. 
The great German theologian sought to rescue religion from the 
destructive rationalism of the eighteenth century, on the one hand, 
and from the deadening effect of Kantian moralism, on the other, 
by making it purely subjective, a feeling of oneness with the 

1 W. A. Brown, op. cit., p. 317. 
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absolute. 1 Under the pressure of the wave of scientific materialism 
that reached its height about the middle of the last century, 
Ritschl and his followers were forced to modify still further the 
position of Schleiermacher. In their hands religion became merely 
a matter of Werthurtheile, judgments of value. God was inter- 
preted as a moral purpose, an attitude of the will, rather than 
a factual objective entity. Since we can form no trustworthy 
existential judgments in religion, we are limited to the evaluation 
of subjective experiences for our knowledge of spiritual realities. 
All religious problems become for the most part simply a matter 
of the psychological analysis of religious experiences. Miracle, 
therefore, can never involve questions of natural law, of scientific 
principle, or even of objective fact; it is a matter of the evaluation 
of subjective experience. For the early Christian believer, pos- 
sessed of the christliche Weltanschauung of faith, the gospel account 
of the raising of Lazarus was a miracle; it was felt to be a mani- 
festation of creative spiritual energy, of divine sympathy and 
compassion. For one not possessed of the Christian world-view it 
would be an impossible or at most an inexplicable event. 2 In the 
absence of faith no event can ever be a miracle. 

The conclusions of Schleiermacher and the Ritschlian school 
have left their imprint upon almost every modern attempt to define 
miracle. "Without subjective personal faith," writes Wendland, 
"there is no such thing as religious knowledge or perception of the 
divine working." Faith thus gives insight into an aspect of reality 
"which no non-religious ideas can touch," which is "inexplicable 
by the immanent causal nexus, and due to directly creative divine 
action." 3 The physical miracle Bowne thinks is "unconditionally 
to be rejected" because science can tell us nothing as to the nature 
and constitution of reality; it only tells us "how things hang 
together." Hence it is only as we are enabled by faith to admit 
the existence of God "that miracle in any intelligible sense is 
given or that it has any practical importance." 4 Similarly, Pro- 

1 Reden uber die Religion, Zweite Rede, "Das Wesen der Religion." 

' Kaftan, Dogmatik, pp. 268 ff. 

3 Miracles and Christianity, pp. 5, 14, 15. 4 Op. tit., pp. 145, 155, 159. 
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fessor W. A. Brown defines the miracle as "an exceptional event, 
or quality in an event, in nature or human life, the significance of 
which religious faith finds in the self -revealing activity of Deity." 
The miracle itself only becomes real through a "mystical intui- 
tion of God." It follows from these psychological conditions of 
miracle-belief that "there can be no such thing as a final proof of 
miracle." 1 Miracle becomes merely a postulate of religious belief 
which is inseparably united with the idea of a personal God. It 
will be seen that this at once removes miracle from the field of 
science and of empirical fact. Miracles are impossible for one who 
does not have the religious attitude. 

But to make miracles dependent upon faith or the subjective 
religious attitude does not solve all our problems. Shall we restrict 
it to the subjective attitude entirely, and say with Schleiermacher, 
"miracle is only the religious name for an event; and any event is 
a miracle, even the most entirely natural, whenever it is of such 
a kind that the religious view of it predominates" ? Or shall we 
assert that, while faith is necessary to the comprehension of miracle, 
the significance of miracle is not exhausted with the psychological 
analysis of the emotional situation, but that we gain real insight 
through faith into divine creative activity not given in the causal 
nexus of science ? If, as is only too evident, we cannot escape the 
cognitive implications of the religious experience, the problem of 
miracle is pushed back into the realm of metaphysics. It falls 
heir, therefore, to all the persistent problems of metaphysical 
speculation. Granting that faith enables us to recognize in un- 
usual events the divine initiative, the old question still remains 
whether God is constantly introducing into the world new factors 
that cannot be derived from the existing world-order, or whether 
his activity is limited to the direction of forces operating from the 
beginning. If the latter alternative is accepted, then it would 
seem that miracle is due simply to man's inability to grasp the 
cosmic process in its entirety. Bowne, who has made so much of 
the terms "natural-supernatural" and "supernatural-natural," 
seems open to this criticism. All things, he tells us, looked at from 
the point of view of their origin and the creative energy they 

1 Op. cit., pp. 302, 314, 316. 
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manifest are "supernatural"; viewed from the standpoint of the 
causal nexus of nature all things seem "natural." 1 It is hard to see 
from this point of view how miracle-faith is anything more than a 
pious deceit, the Machwerk of a beneficent "reign of divine illusion." 
Strange to say, a recent writer accepts the logical implications of 
this view. "Miracles were and are," he claims, "all parts of the 
great Illusion of the Divine Government, but none the less real 
and inspiring on that account." 2 This suggests the benevolent 
hoax of Santa Claus perpetrated by indulgent parents upon their 
trusting offspring. 

It is not surprising, then, that bolder thinkers are unwilling to 
surrender belief in miracle to the tender mercies of an immanental 
theism, and insist upon an "open universe" in which God is con- 
stantly setting in operation new forces that cannot be explained in 
terms of the given world-fact. Only in some such universe as this 
can we postulate miracle in the true sense. To be sure, it is a 
world full of contingencies, both divine and human. In it life 
becomes a real adventure, shared in by both God and man. 
But the greatest asset of such a world is the free creative initia- 
tive of a miracle-working God who shapes it to his will. In such a 
world we may indeed be often puzzled by the drift of the cosmic 
weather, but, like Israel's prophets viewing the shipwreck of 
national hopes, we can still be confident that somewhere or in 
some way in an infinitely plastic universe the great Conserver of 
Values will bring us to our "desired haven." 

1 Op. cit., pp. 148 S. 

'F. W. Orde-Ward, "Prolegomena to an Essay on Miracles," Hibbert Journal, 
April, 1916, p. 608. 



